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VINDICATING the CHARACTER of a 
MUCH-INJURED NOBLEMAN. 
To which is anner d « 


LETTER to a certain great D—; 
Interſperſed with REFLECTIONS on the 


LOVE or ou COUNTRY, 
And Paivars PIQUE and RESENTMENT, 


By a GENTLEMAN of the Middle-Temple. 


Hear all, and then e bold the Scale, 


T hate the Man who builds «© Name 
On Ruin of another s Fane, 
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Are cowards ;—'tis an odious name ;— 

The muſe knew what they ſucer d at: 
Shall you, deriv'd of noble blood, 
Shall you, ſo hon'rable and good, 
Be ſatyria d and jecr'd at? 
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And carns his paltry groat a-day, 
With you were on a level; 
Were you oblig'd, like him to fight, 
Without conſid ring wrong from right; 
1A 0) 1p pry op oye 
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III. 


They tell us tales how you ſtood Mill, 
While G——y rag'd the French to kill; 
But what's all this I pray, fir? 
'Tis happineſs, they. can't ſay more — 
This comfort ſtill you have in ſtore, 
You never ran away, fir, 


IV, 


Philoſophers, and. men of ſcaſe, 
Obſerve, that people moſt propenſe 

To fighting, Aldem do it ; 
While he that's cool, with cautious care, 
Approves bimſelf true glory's heir, 
And wades through Nlaughter to it, 


V, 


V. 


—  ——— 
G——y ſtar'd danger in the ; 

You waited for a fair-tide; 
But were the Prince and he fo mad 
To beat 'em ere you fir'd, egad, 

I think the fault's on their fide. 


VI. 


Tis faid ſoon after famous (—. 
Once on a time the nation's hope, 

Had flown from P-----n P-, firs, 
And told at B-——+k upon Tweed, 
His own dear felf,—** We're threſh'd indeed; 

% We're routed by the Clans, fars ;” 
VII. 
A matron ſage, of pur-blind ſight, 
Accoſted thus the peerleſs knight: 

* Heav'n pour its bleffings on you 
For, oh, you fav'd my darling joy; 
* Your nameſake, fir, a ſtrapping boy, 

4 My fon and heir, my Johnny,” 


n 
Or woul't excite. my laughter? 


Truth, cry'd the matron's all I ſay, | 
For when your honour ran away, 
My Johnny follow'd after: 


IX. 
But this my L---'s on you no ſlur: 


Who ſays you did not all you cou'd— 
You fav'd a vaſt: expence of blood, 


X. 


But conduct ſhou'd o'er courage reign 3 
Perhaps, among the mighty lain, 
Your L-——p had been ſoon down ; 
And had not liv'd to tell your tale, 


(5) 
XI. 
Let G——y glory in the poſt, 
(The world ſay He deſerves it moſt) 
As pleas'd at it as can be; 
« Will honour ſet a leg or arm? 
Perhaps the very next alarm 
May prove the fate of G——y, 
XII. 
But you, heav'n knows, may ſtill ſurvive, 
To ſee your native country thrive ; | 
Her blaſted fame recov'ting ; 


(-6 ) 
XIV. 


Suppoſe your L——p take the gown ; 
You know that ſome years . 'twas done, 
Much on the ſame occaſion ; 
The learn'd are cowards : tis agreed ; 
Then you muſt certainly ſucceed, 
80 venture canlecration. 


XV. 
Vour virtues none can call in daubt, 


Nor morals, unimpeach d throughout, 
By gaming, wharing, drinking ;/ 
Was e'er your ſword in blood imbru'd ? 


Was ever nymph betray d you  woo'd? 
You've better - ways of thinking, 


XVI,..-, 


ho' juſtice be the gen tal cry, 

1 Gs 6 1 00 
That dis not conſequential ; 

Then let the nation ſmile or frown, 

Your 8—— a fav'rite of the om | 

That , pojut's your moſt effontial, 
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XVII. 


The fount of mercy, 'tis confeſt, 

Flows in our gracious monarch's breaſt ; 
Oh, be his arms victorious 

But as the brave to him are dear, 

80 hated are the flaves of fear, 


Who'd make his reign inglorious. 
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May it pleaſe your G-----, 
JT is moſt certain, that there is # duty and love due to our 
country ; tis true, in theſe modern times, this is what is very 
the public as a property, a dupe of which he is to make the moſt 
he can, without regard to the intereſt, or, even, ſafety of the 
public ; not but that we frequently hear a mighty noiſe about 
the public good, and have loud clamours againſt the adminiſtra- 
tions of men in power ; But this is generally made by thoſe who 
are out of place, only to get in, that they may do worſe than 
even thoſe who went before them ; and prove that the national 
intereſt is the leaſt thing in queſtion ; and that all the ſtruggle 
is who ſhall bubble the nation, And this, in reality, is the 
ground 


( 9.) 

ground of all our political quarrels : and the differences among 
thoſe whoſe duty 'tis to unite for the general cauſe in defence of 
their country ; moſt of the alterations that have been made in the 
perſons who have poſſeſi d our offices of truſt and power, have 
only been to ſhift hands, and not to get rid of the evil : whether 
we are govern'd by aſſes or foxes is immaterial ; a horſe tires 
ſooner under an ill rider than a good one. 


Tuns was another ſpirit among the antient Greek and Ro- 
mans ; they had another notion of the love of their country ; it 
was a point of their religion to ſerve it without private proſpects: 
and Tully tells us, There is in heaven a certain and fix d place, 
* where all thoſe who have either preſerv'd, help'd, or enlarg d 
their country, enjoy eternal happineſs.” Thus they made eter- 
nal happineſs the reward of being a good patriot ; and I preſume 
of a good ſoldier, indeed, upon very good grounds, upon ſovereign 
reaſon ; for ſince human ſociety is the evident inſtitution of heaven 
itſelf, it ſeems a natural conſequence, that thoſe who contribute moſt 
to the good and benefit of that, have the beſt claim to the favour 
of heaven ; and as human ſociety in general is divided into ſeve- 
ral particular ſocieties, and that cach particular has its proper 
intereſt to purſue, diſtinct from that of the general, and incom- 
patible with ſeveral of thoſe which make up that general ; it 

B neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily follows, chat the duty of” particulars to ſoa is 
bounded by the good of that ſaciety, of which esch is a! member; 
and in particular, when one member has the — 
whole ; as I apprehend a general has of his m. 


ens that there is, in the fragments of the divine Eu- 
ripides, a dying to this purpoſe, That he who praiſce the 
manners of another country, has in that betray'd his on: 
and this ſaying is grounded on the very nature of things 3 for we 
preference, we are eakily drawn in to eſpouſe-the intereſt of that 
Opinion. 

Dor to produce this love of our country, it is neceſſary that 
the conſtitution of this country, by being valuable, ſhould de- 
ſerve this love ; that is, it ſhould be calculated fo evidently for 
the good and happineſs of thoſe who conſtitute this ſociety, 
that not to defend it, would be to aft againſt that happi- 
neſs which all mankind deſire, Human nature covets liberty, 
and where that is eſtabliſh d, it will be defended by every 
member, as long as they think juſtly, But liberty, you'll ſay, 
is a word of a dubious fignification ; what therefore I mean 
by 


(rr) 
by libefty, is that the ſociety be govern'd by laws, made by 
the conſent of every particular, either in himſelf or in his re- 
preſentutive, and not by the arbitrary will of any one man, 
which never cam have, of, at leaft, never had a' due and juſt 
regard to the good and happincis of the people. 
I always has been in Rates conſtituted in this manner, 
where this love I ſpeak: of bas been eminent, and ſo ſacred, 
— — — tho under never 
o untaſy circumſtances and ſufferings from it. Thus when 


Themiſtocles was baniſh'd Athens by Oftraciſm, ſor no other 
crime dn his popularity, be fled into Perſia, and was receiv'd' 


very-favourably by the great king, and the revenue of three ci- 
ties allotted him for his maintenance; and ſo an opportunity was 
offer'd him of revenging his diſgrace upon his country, For the 
great King having a mind once more to try the power of Perſia 
his armies ; he declar'd Themiſtocles his general, under whoſe 
conduct he did not doubt of better ſucceſs ; but that brave hero, 
unable to refuſe the command, rather choſe to poiſon himlelf, 
than lead an enemy againſt his country, Had he done even that 
would . 
tacit oblerver when his „ 
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Tuis love of our country and liberty was fo ſettled and ſacred 
a principle among the Grecians, that they eſtabliſh'd public re- 
wards for any man that ſhould kill a tyrant: thus we find in 
Lucian a conteſt betwixt two who pretended to this reward. 


Auono a thouſand inſtances of eminent Grecians, whom hiſ- 
ory has recorded as wonderful patriots, I think there is ſcarce 
one more remarkable and touching than that of Timolcon. His 
brother had uſurp'd the ſovereignty of Corinth; Timoleon had 
a true brotherly love for him; yet he not only cndeavour'd to 
hinder him from this uſurpation, but often perſuaded him to re- 
ſtore the liberty of his country, to 'no purpoſe : however, he 
gave this ſignal proof of his natural kindneſs for his brother, that 
he brought him off when overpower'd by his enemies in battle, 
even with the hazard of his own life: But yet, as dear as his 
brother was to him, the liberty of his country was much dearer ; 
and therefore he headed a conſpiracy to redeem its freedom with 
the loſs of his brother's life, he being in the room while the reſt 
diſpatch'd him, He paſs'd twenty years after this before he was 
taken notice of by the Rate ; but then agents coming from Syra- 
cuſa, to ſolicit the Corinthians to ſend forces into Sicily, to deli” 
ver them from the tyranny of Dionyſius, they rais'd three thou- 
ſand men, and ſent Timoleon to command them. He arrived 

10 
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in Sicily and ſet the 8yracuſans free; and to prevent any future 
city, and was always the ſeat of the tyrant, and kept the city in 
awe : but the benefits that Syracuſa bad receiv'd from him, and 
the general love of the people for thoſe benefits, were not ſuffi- 
cient to ſecure him from the malicious and envious tongues of a 
few of that city, who brought a public accuſation againſt him. 
The people of Syracuſa were fo enrag d at their impudence, that 
they would have deſtroy d them, had not Timoleon himſelf in- 
terpos'd, * No, gentlemen, (ſaid he) let them proceed in this 
© legal manner; for this have I fought, that no man ſhould be 
* too great to be accus'd, I will anſwer their accuſation ; and 
* if I clear not myſelf to the people of this city of the crimes 
* they lay to my charge, let me undergo the penalty of the law. 
In ſhort, he was heard, and came off with applauſe ; happy 
cou'd every accus'd Engliſhman do the like, 


Turns is another inſtance among the Romans, where the 
power of natural aſſection was too weak to combat with the love 
of the country; and that was in Lucius Junius Brutus, who, to 
fix the liberty of Rome, put to death two of his own ſons, and 
ſeveral of his near relations, I ſhall not mention Virginius's 


ſtabbing of his daughter, by which he put an cad to the tyranny 
of 
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ef che Decemwini.; ſinte that action may ſeem to procecd from 
was to-ſave his daughter from. being vitiated by Appius one of 
cho · ten, who-out of-luſt had brought falſe ovidenec to ſwear that 
ſhall I ay; of Fabri who: refaſed the! Gold of Pyrrhus, be · 
cauſe he wauld-net-touch-a preſens from an enemy, tho nothing 

was requit d on his part but to accept it? 
Cvarivs facrificed himſelf for the good of Rome, where a 
great chaſm happening to open in the earth, whence iſſued un- 
wholſome vapours, he jump'd into it alive to make it cloſe again, 
as-the oracle had promis'd. It would be endleſs to run over all 
the inſtances of this kind, that the Roman hiſtory affords us be- 
fore the corruption of Rome, by the conqueſts and effeminacy of 
Aſia, I ſhall content myſelf only with that of Regulus, in the 
Carthaginian war, who was taken priſoner, and carry'd to Car- 
thage : that ſtate grew unealy by the war with the Romans, and 
therefore ſent Regulus to Rome on his parole, to return again to 
to make peace ; when he came to, Rome, be was fo far from 
perſuading 


t rs) 
perſuading them to peace, that he exhorted them do contitive the 
_ war; tin ara os dra — 
they had no way of ſeruring i, and putting'a flop to the progreſs 
olf the Roman arms, but by a Þtice.  Hiuvitig effected his deſtre 
be return d to Carthage, contrary. to the earneſt importunities of 
his friends, and was there put to a very torturing death, being 
inclos'd in 4 barreF-drivett full of nails, or iron ſpikes, and fo 
roll'd down a hill: which cruelty the Romans afterwards ſuffici- 


ently reveng'd, by the deſtruction of their city. 


Tunes are ſufficient to give your GG an idea of the taſte 
of the antients : no animoſity between ſuperior officers, no pri- 
vate connections, cou'd warp their integrity; it was not who 
commanded, but who obey'd ; and though the paſſions of man- 
kind were perhaps the ſame in thoſe ages as in the preſent, though 
doubtleſs love and hatred might have exiſtence, yet in a national 
ſenſe all were friends ; fond to unite in one great cauſe, the de- 
fence and honour of their country. 


Yous G=——'s firm attachment to our preſent happy conſti- 


tution, every Briton is gratefully ſenſible of: may that power 
who governs all things long indulge l. fo dear for the 


good 
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good of the nation ; that injur'd innocence may break forth, like 
the ſun from a cloud, more cradiated ; and impartial juſtice be 
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